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RAILWAY EXCURSIONS. 


LANCASTER—FLEETWOOD. 
( With an Engraving. ) 

After a ramble in the plea8ant little village 
of Borwick, which is principally inhabited by 
the tenantry of the Hall, we strolled to the 
canal, and were soon met by the fly-boat from 
Kendal, on its way to Lancaster. In the cabin 
we found a numerous and varied company—a 
sprinkling of the aristocracy and democracy of 
Kendal and its neighbourhood,—most of whom 
were beguiling the tediousness of the passage 
by occasional glances into the magazines and 
other periodicals which are here considerately 
supplied for the use of travellers. One stout 
old gentleman, enveloped in the ample folds of 
a box-cloth great-coat, was eagerly devouring 
the last New Monthly, smiling at intervals, it 
may be, at the witticisms of the lamented 
Theodore Hook,—a delicate looking female 
was perusing Blackwood, and a school-boy 
industriously turning over the leaves of the 
Penny Magazine to admire its illustrations. 
Of all places, steamers, railway carriages, and 
fly-boats are the most unfavourable for profit- 
able reading. On board of packets we have 
often retired from the deck to the cabin—with- 
drawn from the crowd of tattlers and tipplers 
that congregate below, and turning a deaf ear 
to the general conversation, have resolutely 
endeavoured to bury ourselves in the pages of 
some favourite author; but we never could 
advance beyond the first chapter—some bois- 
terous exclamation by a fellow traveller on the 
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. beauty of the scenery, and an instantaneous 


rush to the windows, have forced us to lay 
aside the book to share in the general admira- 
tion—or our meditations have been disturbed 
by the precipitous entrance of a band of pas- 
sengers from the deck, seeking relief, perhaps, 
from the monotony above in observing how 
their friends are occupied below. And in 
railway carriages, although, like the crab, we 
invariably travel backwards, and scrupulously 
avoid drafts, and the incumbrances of strange 
portmanteaus and travelling bags, there is so 
wide a field for observation in the character and 
features of the country—and the passengers, 
that we have never succeeded, after repeated 
attempts, in finishing the leading article of the 
newspaper which we purchased at the station. 
And here, too, the pleasures of literature were 
forgotten in our admiration of the rich and 
varied scenery through which we were slowly 
wending our way, and in the social chit-chat 
of our companions, till, reaching the aqueduct 
which carries the canal across the Lune, the. 
town of Lancaster was disclosed to view, 
the castle rearing its majestic head amid the 
chaos of houses and spires, and forming an 
august feature in the landscape. This aque- 
duct, which ‘was erected by Mr. Rennie at a 
cost of £48,000, consists of five circular arches, 
having a span of seventy feet each, and the 
height from the surface of the river to that of 
the canal, is, we believe, upwards of fifty feet. 
At the time of its erection, it was doubtless 
worthy of being considered a stupendous work, 
but in the present day we cease to wonder at 
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such puny undertakings after witnessing the 
triumphs that have been achieved over almost 
insurmountable difficulties since the introduc- 
tion of railways into this country; and when 
we have passed through the tunnels at Box- 
moor or Summit Hill, and been conveyed 
along the viaducts at Stockport or Anderton, 
it is no ordinary effort of genius that can com- 
mand our admiration. In a short time we 
disembarked at the company’s wharf, and pro- 
ceeded up the town to the Market Place. 
Though many of the streets through which we 
passed were inconveniently narrow, the houses 
are in general well built, and some of them 
may lay claim to considerable architectural 
beauty. The town-hall especially is a noble 
building, ornamented with a bold portico, and 
many of the churches present a very elegant 
appearance. Like most other towns in the 
kingdom, Lancaster suffered in the successive 
convulsions that have disturbed the nation. 
In 1322 it was burnt by the Scots, again in 
1389, and during the struggles of the Houses 
of York and Lancaster, the parliamentary wars, 
and the rebellion of 1745, it had to defend 
itself against several well-concerted attacks. 
To this day a sloping hill is shown in the 
neighbourhood where Cromwell pointed his 
cannon against the castle, and finding that his 
ordnance had not the desired effect he threw up 
a mound nearer the walls, which still remains, 
and is yet known by his name. Through the 
kindness of a relative of the late Governor of 
the castle we were furnished with an order for 
admittance, and climbing up the steep acclivity 
which leads to the entrance were at once struck 
with the solemn aspect of the Gateway Tower, 
through which many a conscience-stricken crimi- 
nal has doubtless trembled as he passed. The 
tower, which is in the Gothic style prevalent 
in the reign of Edward III., terminates in a 
series of converging arches, which, projecting 
wreath over wreath, exhibit the amazing thick- 
ness of the wall which covers the expanding 
archivolt, The curtain containing the gate 
connects two huge octagonal towers, which are 
defended by overhanging battlements, sup- 
ported by three rows of corbels, pierced perpen- 
dicularly, for the descent of missiles in the 
event of escalade. The dismal aspect of the 
whole building—its frowning turrets—its mas- 
sive walls, and gloomy portal, doubly barred 
and bolted, gave a melancholy turn to our 
thoughts as we passed into the spacious area in 
the interior, where a crowd of debtors were 
pacing up and down. Our friend, who accom- 
panied us, led us first to the Penitentiary, and 
with the matron, conducted us through the 
various wards, in which a number of females 
were engaged in different occupations, all 


clothed in the prison dress. The whole interior 
is painted white, even to the iron stanchions 
which secure the cells, and thus an air of cheer- 
fulness and comfort prevails which we have 
often seen wanting in the dwellings of poverty 
and honesty. We next visited John of Gaunt'’s 
Tower, the loftiest part of the castle, being 
seventy-eight feet high, exclusive of the turret 
called John of Gaunt’s chair, which is itself 
ten feet in height. The interior is disposed into 
four spacious weaving-shops, capable of accom- 
modating twenty weavers each, over which are 
several lofty sleeping-rooms and other apart- 
ments. The lower part ofthe building is occupied 
by a neat and comnodious chapel, fitted up to 
prevent the intermingling of the sexes, a dis- 
tinction which is scrupulously observed through- 
out the whole prison. The condemned cell 
communicates, by a passage, with the gallows,— 
and over the dooy through which the criminals 
pass for execution are inscribed, ‘‘ The w 
| of sin is death,” and above the entrance which 
| leads back to the castle, ‘‘Go and sin no more.” 
Within the battlements, a fine stone terrace 
| surrounds the tower, which commands an ex- 
tensive view of the Westmorland and Cumber- 
land hills, the bay of Morecambe, the Irish Sea, 
and all the intermediate country, sprinkled with 
villages, cottages, and farm-houses. 
Descending from the terrace we were conduct- 
ed to that part of the castle where the male felons 
are confined, which consists of four triangular 
courts, terminating in a small building called 
the Round-house. In this there are four doors 
opening into the courts, and from the upper 
story the turnkey can obtain an instant view of 
all the prisoners. At the top there is an alarum 
bell acting by machinery, which is kept con- 
stantly wound up like a clock, and when an 
attempt is made to escape the works are put in 
motion, and the bell never ceases its clamour 
until the weight is run down. We passed into 
one of these courts, and were much pleased with 
the neatness of its arrangement, and the clean- 
liness and order that prevailed; but to us it 
was a most humiliating spectacle to witness 
condemned felons drawn out for inspection, — 
to encounter the gaze, and perhaps overhear 
the remarks, of the throng of strangers who are 
daily visiting the castle; and we felt an in- 
describable relief when we re-entered the 
Round-house, where we found one of the turm- 
keys leisurely reading a newspaper aloud for 
the benefit of his brethren! How hardened do 
men’s feclings become when they are associated 
with such scenes of moral degradation! how 


the sympathies of their common nature are 
dried up, and in what cold and_ business-like 
terms do they accustom themselves to speak of 
their more erring fellow-mortals! ‘ Who is 
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that young man,” we inquired directing one of 
the turnkey’s attention to an interesting youth, 
whose countenance spoke ofa home and virtuous 
parents and kind friends, but whose situation 
showed the consequences of evil associates and 
an early acquaintance with the seductive allure- 
ments of vice; ‘‘He’s but a new comer, Sir,” 
was the reply; ‘housebreaking, I think.”— 
What a history did these words unfold! 

As our order did not include admission to 
the County or Crown Halls, we left the castle, 
and strolled on the elegant and lofty terrace on 
the south and west sides, which forms the 
usual promenade of the town, and descending 
to the place of execution were shown the door, 
ingeniously formed, as a window, to harmonize 
with the stone-work of the exterior, through 
which the wretched criminals pass to their final 
doom. 

Next morning we paid a visit to Ashton 
Hall, the seat of the Duke of Hamilton, a 
few miles distant from Lancaster. The man- 
sion is beautifully situated in an extensive park, 
studded with venerable trees, andenlivened by a 
rivulet that winds through its centre, and after 
forming a narrow bay at the west side of the 

unds, falls into the estuary of the Lune. 
From the eminences in the Park several grand 
and picturesque views are obtained across the 
river to the Bay of Morecambe, and to the east 
there is a great variety of fine sylvan and park 
scenery. The building exhibits some vestiges 
of a baronial castle in its lofty hall and square 
embattled towers ; but at different times it has 
undergone great alterations, and through family 
dissentions, the interior has been stript of all 
its decorations, and presents a most desolate 
and uninteresting appearance. We wandered 
through spacious rooms, with uncarpeted floors, 
naked walls, and uncurtained windows, and 
felt only repaid for the trouble of our journey 
by a ramble in the noble park, crowded with 
deer, and pleasingly diversified by miniature 
hills and vallies. 

In the afternoon we returned to Preston by 
railway, and the following day being appointed 
for holding the regatta to ‘‘ celebrate the open- 
ing of the North Euston Hotel” at Fleetwood, 
it was with buoyant spirits and in high expec- 
tations that next morning we took our seat in 
the carriage that was to convey us to the new 
settlement. As a single line of rail extends 
the entire distance, trains can only be despatched 
at certain intervals, and no expeditious traffic 
can be maintained between the two towns; but 
the railway being at present the only route by 
which travellers can reach Fleetwood from Pres- 
ton, and confident expectations being entertained 
by the settlers that at some indefinite period their 

town will throw Liverpool into the shade, we 


have reasonable hopes that the inconvenience 
will, some day, be remedied. At Blackpool and 
Poulton an immense crowd of persons were 
waiting the arrival of the train, but despite 
the Brobdignagian posting-bills announcing the 
Regatta which had met us at every station and 
gable-end since leaving Manchester, we pro- 
ceeded on our way with but few additions to 
the company. Before the railway enters the 
town, it is carried across the river Wyre by a 
viaduct formed of immense piles of timber 
driven into the sands; and as if the Engineer 
never anticipated laying down a double line of 
rail, there is only sufficient breadth for one 
train to pass; if a collision, therefore, were to 
occur on the viaduct, and it is upwards of three 
miles in length, the nervous passenger might rea- 
sonably apprehend precipitation into the river. 
The greatest caution, however, is exercised by 
the officers of the Company, who never, unless 
on extraordinary occasions, permit the up or 
down train to start until the other has arrived. 

It is always easier to point out defects than 
to foresee or prevent them, and after being 
accustomed to the splendid triumphs of en- 
gineering and architectural skill, displayed on 
many of the railways which intersect the king- 
dom, we are in danger of undervaluing the 
minor, but not less important achievements 
over the natural obstacles presented to the 
erection of this line, by the peculiar char- 
acter of the country. From the viaduct the 
town presents an elegant and imposing appear- 
ance. A fine row of stone houses, many of 
which have projecting balconies, faces the river, 
and is continued in front of the quay nearly 
as far as the North Euston Hotel. The lower 
stories are occupied, as shops, by parties who 
announce, on their sign-boards, that they have 
removed hither from Preston, Bolton, and other 
towns, but the great majority of the houses 
appear to be untenanted. Passing a range of 
bonding, timber, and slate yards, we proceeded 
up Dock-street, along the marine esplanade, to 
the North Euston Hotel, a spacious and hand- 
some building in the form of a crescent, the 
interior of which is fitted up with ball-rooms, 
a public concert-hall, billard-rooms, and every 
luxury that can be coveted. Some of the 
apartments are furnished in the most costly 
style; the private rooms unite elegance with 
comfort; and the entire establishment, under 
the experienced direction of Mr. Vantini, is 
perhaps unequalled by any hotel out of the 
Metropolis. A building a short distance from 
the Euston is fitted up with public and private 
baths, admirably arranged, and furnished with 
every convenience, to which visitors may re- 
sort for a trifling “consideration.” From 
Fleetwood Mount, an eminence on the coast, a 
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view is obtained of the quay, harbour, and 
town, and of the railway and Wyre embank- 
ment; to the south-west there is a wide extent 
of sandy fields, laid out for intended streets, to 
intersect each other, at right angles, to the town, 
a church, with a brick steeple, rearing its head 
amid the waste ; but as Dock-street is nearly 
the only thoroughfare completed, we were in- 
voluntarily reminded, in the prospect, of Mon- 
sieur Poopoo and his ‘“ town lots,” with whose 
history our readers have already been made ac- 
quainted. ‘The Mount being designed for a 
summer promenade, a fine ascent has been 
made, and a small building erected, in the form 
of a decanon, which is fitted up with drapery, 
and supplied with refreshments for the com- 
pany. Although the day was big with im- 
portance, and marquees were being erected on 
the ground, and a band of metropolitan musi- 
cians engaged, there were so few persons pre- 
sent within an hour of the time appointed for 
the Regatta,—and the majority of these dis- 
banded stone-masons and carpenters,—and so 
littleinterest appeared to be excited by the event, 
even among the inhabitants themselves, that 
we left the mount, and returned to the railway 
station. On our way we visited the eustom- 
house, a neat stone building on the quay; the 
post-office ; the Fleetwood estate office ; and 
the lower shore lighthouse, the latter a solid 
and substantial structure of stone. 

If the sanguine anticipations of the proprietor 
are realised, and Fleetwood becomes the depot of 
the commerce of the manufacturing district— 
than which many more improbable events are 
recorded in our national history—Sir Hesketh 
Fleetwood will leave to his descendants and to 
posterity, an enduring monument of his sagacity 
and energy, and his name will be associated with 
the great and good men who have benefited 
their country by extending the blessings of 
peaceful industry. 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF FIESCO. 


Giovanni Lodovico di Fiesco was a wealthy, 
powerful, and ambitious nobleman of Genoa, 
which may be called the land of political ex- 
periment, as there is scarcely any form of 
government which it has not tried. 

After emerging from the yoke of the Romans, 
the Lombards, and Charlemagne, it has at dif- 
ferent times, been governed by dukes, by 
counts, by consuls, podestats, captains of the 
people, councils of twelve and of twenty-four, 
and by dodges ; but, in spite of every precau- 
tion, has alternately experienced the evils of 
family cabals, aristocratic usurpation, and pop- 


Andrew Doria, a name still mentioned in 
Genoa with reverence, seemed at length sent by 
heaven to rescue his country from foreign in- 
terference and domestic dissension. It was 
during this short interval of repose (1547) that 
the subject of our present article endeavoured 
to interrupt it, assisted by the intrigues of 
France and of Alexander Farnese, who then 
governed Rome and the Church, as Pope Paul 
the Third. Most conspiracies have originated 
from the grievances of an oppressed people, or 
the ruined fortunes of bold bad men and 
desperate individuals. But, at the moment of 
insurrection Genoa possessed more real freedom, 
happiness, and peace, than it had enjoyed for 
several centuries; and Fiesco united in an 
extraordinary degree the precious gifts of 
fortune, fame, person, and understanding. 

In the prime of life, for he had scarcely 
reached his twenty-second year, blessed with 
the affections of a wife whom he tenderly loved, 
the beautiful, the virtuous, and tender Eleanora, 
and enjoying the friendship of his fellow-citi- 
zens, he was stimulated by ambition to aim at 
supreme power. 

To effect this purpose, he joined an ardour, 
which no obstacle could resist, with a deep 
policy and premeditating coolness, which baffled 
or did not excite suspicion. Having secured 
men, arms, and gallies, and distributed corn 
and money, under the pretence of a charitable 
donation, he embraced every opportunity of 
displaying himself to the people in splendid 
attire, and mounted on horses richly capa- 
risoned, gaining the affections of all by gentle 
manners and graceful familiarity. 

On these occasions, as he conversed with the 
citizens, he would sometimes lament the pride 
and oppressive conduct of the nobles, venture 
to hint that aremedy was not impossible ; but, 
after a short pause, recommended patience and 
submission. 

Fiesco continued as usual to visit the two 
Dorias, Andrew and Jeanetin, treating them on 
all occasions with marked attention and respect. 

To prevent any suspicion being excited by 
exercising his vassals at his country seat, he 
complained that he had been insulted by the 
Duke of Placentia, when, in fact, that Prince 
had promised to assist him with two thousand 
men, and he was able to muster the same 
number himself; at the port and on board the 
gallies he had also many dependents. 

To account for several of his armed gallies 
entering the harbour, he proposed cruising 
against the Turks. 

The fatal, the guilty secret had as yet been 
communicated to three persons only, Calcagno, 
Sacco, and Verrina, three of the most confiden- 


ular insurrection. 


tial friends in this unwarrantable proceeding; 
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the two first deliberate, cautious, but deter- 
mined; the last, haughty, furious, and bloody- 
minded ; each of them considering the plot in 
which they were engaged as a means of 
gratifying envy and private revenge, more than 
the probability of its success; but all devoted 
to their leader by strong personal attachment 
and considerable pecuniary obligation. 

After many consultations, the conspirators 
considered the means they possessed as fully 
adequate to the object in view; and determined, 
if possible, to dispatch the two Dorias without 
further delay ; as the vigilance, abilities, and 
patriotism of this family were the chief obstacles 
to their design. 

For this purpose, they were invited to a 
public entertainment at the Fiesco palace ; thus 
a man of rank, education, and considerable 
moral rectitude, who, a few months before, 
would have started at injuring a fellow-creature 
in the slightest degree, was stimulated, by 
thirst for power, to stain his threshold with 
the blood of the venerable fathers of his country, 
and, under the guise of hospitality, to commit 
assassination. A sudden illness of Andrew 
prevented the execution of this part of their 
plan. 

Fiesco thought it necessary to discover the 
conspiracy to Paul Pansa, the friend and tutor 
of his youth, respectable for his age, his learn- 


ing, and integrity, hoping that he would join. 


and assist their counsels. 

Pansa replied, that from the alteration in his 
looks, manners, and mode of speaking, and 
from his associating with persons of inferior 
rank and doubtful reputation, he had long sus- 
pected that a dangerous enterprise was in 
agitation, that he had forborne from delicacy, 
friendship, and respect, to enter on the subject ; 
but, although he would not betray, he could 
not participate in the undertaking. 

The good old man conjured him, by the 
honours of his house, by his friendship, by his 
belief in that holy religion, whose maxim it had 
been the business of his life to inculcate and 
impress on his mind; by those locks which 
were grey in the service of his family, and, 
lastly, by his love for Eleanora; not to throw 
away the real and certain happiness he possess- 
ed for chimerical and hazardous expectations ; 
which, if they succeeded, could not elevate him 
to a situation more splendid, honourable, and 
happy, than that in which he was already 
placed ; but, if they failed, would be produc- 
tive of death, infamy, and confiscation to all 
concerned. 

‘That, to many of his associates, bankrupts in 
fame as well as fortune, and looking only to 
what they could get in a general plunder, mas- 


sacre, and confusion, such considerations were 


useless; but that men like himself and a few 
others, who had something to lose, would do 
well cooly to weigh the consequences and 
hazard of so momentous and irretrievable a 
step ; neither entreaty nor argument could pre- ; ! 

vail on Fiesco, and the worthy veteran departed | 
from his palace in tears. 

The evening of the next day was fixed for 
executing their purpose, and a cannon fired 
in the harbour, by Verrina, was to be the signal 
that he was ready to co-operate. 

An entertainment having been announced, 
many guests repaired to the palace, which they 
found crowded with strangers and armed 
soldiers ; the persons invited, being conducted 
to a spacious saloon, in a remote part of the 
building, found the leader and principal con- 
spirators assembled, when Fiesco thus addressed 
them :— 

“The hour at length approaches when you 
have it in your power to relieve Genoa from the 
yoke of atyrannic and haughty nobility ; in 
less than an hour our portion will be honourable 
death, or the recovery and establishment of our 
freedom on a glorious and eternal basis ; this is 
the feast to which I have invited you. 

“‘ The younger Doria has, for several years, 
been endeavouring to secure to himself and 
family absolute power; in order more com- 
pletely to deceive, and that your chains may be 
indissolubly rivetted, he would establish des- 
potism under the form ofa republic; consider- 
ing me as one determined to oppose his designs, 
he has resolved to assassinate me, but I have 
hitherto been preserved by Providence from his 
stilleto, for the purpose of restoring you to 
liberty. 

“You are grievously oppressed by arrogant 
task-masters, whose pride and hardness of 
heart will increase, should the Doria family 
succeed in their wishes. 

“‘ If we succeed in the undertaking to which 
you are called, I will immediately restore the 
popular government; so well planned are our 
precautions, and so effective the means we have 
taken, that success and easy victory may be 
pronounced as certain. 

“The city guards and artificers are wholly 
devoted to my will; their number is nearly 
three thousand; these with two thousand of 
my own vassals, and the same number from the 
Duke of Placentia, wait only for my orders. 

‘**Our designs are a profound secret ; the 
enemy is offhis guard, the danger, the difficulty, 
the expense and anxiety have been mine; to 
share in the glory, to rescue yourselves from 
slavery, and enjoy the blessings I offer, is your 
portion. 

** But, as I wish no man to engage who can- 
not cheerfully co-operate with hand and heart, 
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should any person present be averse to the 
business in question let them retire to a tower 
which adjoins to my palace, where they shall 
remain in safety till the short struggle is con- 
cluded, when, I pledge my honour, that they 
shall return unmolested to their families.”’ 

The guests, who had been invited, as they 
imagined, to an entertainment, were motionless 
and silent; but, when they had recovered from 
the surprise naturally excited by so unexpected 
a proposal, they declared, with the exception 
of only two citizens, that they would support 
the count with their lives and fortunes: the 
company then partook of a hasty repast, while 
to each of them his post and duty were assigned. 
A hard, a painful task, still remained for 
Fiesco; the fever of ambition had not ex- 
tinguished love ; he repaired to the apartment 
of Eleanora, to which he had invited his friend 
Pansa for the evening, hoping that his interested 
conversation and agreeable manners would pre- 
vent her from observing what passed ; for, with 
a degree of cruel kindness, he had not yet given 
her any intimation of the conspiracy. 

Supporting, as far as he was able, the agita- 
tion in his breast, he communicated, in a few 
words, to the trembling Eleanora, the business 
of the night. Terrified and distracted, she 
rushed into his arms, conjuring him, by every 
tender tie, to abandon his enterprise. 

The thunder of the cannon fired by Verrina 
shook the palace, and prevented further words ; 
tearing himself from the friend he loved, and 
from the wife he adored, Fiesco returned pre- 
cipitately, exclaiming, “ To retract, or even to 
deliberate, is now too late; success alone can 
prevent death and destruction; in a few 
minutes, you will be mistress or a widow of 
Genoa.” Placing himself at the head of his 
companions, they instantly sallied forth. The 
city gates were immediately taken possession 
of, the galleries of the Dorias secured, and the 
populace in arms, crying ‘ Fiesco and liberty,” 
crowded through the streets ; the wishes of the 
insurgents were accomplished. Jeanetin had 
rushed, at the first alarm, towards the harbour, 
but fell a sacrifice to popular fury; the vene- 
rable Andrew, sinking under age and infirmity, 
was safely conveyed by his faithful domestics 
through a postern, to his villa, a few miles from 
the city. The senate assembled to know their 
fate, but Fiesco, for whom everything had been 
in motion, was no more; in attempting to get 
on board a galley, a plank on which he trod, 
-being insecurely placed, he fell headlong into 
the water; the tide was low, but the weight of 
his armour, the mud, and the darkness of the 
night, prevented his extricating himself. 

Thus, by an unexpected accident, which a 


extraordinary young man, at once the ornament 
and enemy of his country; and his designs 
perished with him. His brothers endeavoured 
to take his place, but when the people heard 
that their favourite was dead, they retired, in 
sullen melancholy, to their houses, and tran- 
quillity was immediately restored. 

The senate proclaimed a general pardon, by 
sound of trumpet, and the friends of the repub- 
lic, mingling their tears with those of Andrew 
Dorea for his nephew, and Paul Pansa for his 
friend, soothed, by every means in their power, 
the sorrows of the widowed Eleanora. 


STENOGRAPHY. 


Stenography, or contracted writing, commonly 
called short-hand, is a most useful, and when 
carried to perfection a highly ingenious and 
intellectual art. It is one to which the ad- 
vancement of the present age is largely indebted; 
without it more than half of the extemporaneous 
eloquence of our public speakers would be lost, 
our legislators scarcely amenable to public 
opinion, and the main body of the people 
ignorant and inert as regards their national 
interests. A little reflection on the various 
offices it performs in the diffusion of political 
and scientific literature will show that its pro- 
fessors are an important, though popularly, an 
almost unrecognised body ; while Stenography 
itself holds in general somewhere about the 
same place in the list of accomplishments as the 
art of Legerdemain. 

From a conviction, that if the nature of this 
art was fully understood by those desirous of 
intellectual acquirement, it would form a valua- 
ble auxiliary to their progress, we shall venture 
a few remarks on the qualifications necessary 
for its successful practice. 

The first thing requisite in writing after a 
speaker is a knowledge of the subject, and the 
connection of those general principles and 
ideas by which it is usually developed, that the 
thoughts which are uttered may not strike the ear 
with too much abruptness. Second, a knowledge 
of the construction of sentences, that the mean- 
ing of the speaker may as much as possible be 
anticipated. Third, an acquaintance with the 
grammatical dependence of words, their varia- 
tions, and synonimes, that an instantaneous choice 
may be made of those only which are absolutely 
necessary to express or suggest the sense of 
the phrase, and the superfluous ones rejected. 
Fourthly, a system of stenographic characters 
which, in their connection, arrangement, and 
division of purpose, are as much as possible 
analogous to the structure of language itself. 

It is to be regretted, that of late Stenography, 
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connected with the subtilties of language and 
the intricacies of thought, has been debased by 
most modern writers into the trivial and 
uninteresting art of spelling words with fewer 
and easier made letters than usual; the expres- 
sion of entire thought and grammatical idioms 
being in generalaltogether unattempted. There 
is, however, a work recently published, which 
aims to establish a system on the views we have 
stated, entitled, ‘“‘Stenography Remodelled”, 
by J. Fancutt,* in our judgment one of the 
most ingenious and original works on Short- 
hand we have yet seen, and one which we 
recommend to the study ofall who are solicitous 
of acquiring proficiency in the science. We 
have said that Stenography is not sufficiently 
recognised, as a most useful and important art ; 
our reason for which is (though it may seem 
paradoxical) the issue of a number of books 
called systems, every succeeding one pro- 
fessing to be more simple than those which 
have preceded it, and each promising to perfect 


to half an hour. 
nation, that the basis of the extraordinary 
power and accomplishment which is promised, 
lies merely in the substitution of a set of 
irregular marks for the letters of the alphabet, 
which the veriest simpleton could invent for 
himself, and which, after adopting for some 
time he finds insufficient, purchases another 
and another ‘“‘ New System,” and finds that in 
respect to system it is exactly the same,—a set 
of marks for letters, and nothing more, as far 
any theory of arrangement or dependence is 
concerned, showing, in our opinion, most com- 
pletely, that the belief in witchcraft is by no 
means eradicated. Every attempt which lacks 
this mis-called simplicity (or paucity of purpose) 
is for the most part unpatronised, every book 
being addressed to the ‘‘ meanest capacity,” and 
the art itself practised only with success by those 
| ofcultivated and practised memory and thorough 
knowledge of philological principles. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


There is no county in England which pre- 
sents so great a variety of scenery as Derbyshire, 
and where the northern and southern parts 
exhibit such a striking difference and contrast 
in geographical features: the former abounds 
with hill and dale, and often the scenery is 
romantic and sublime. The country gradually 
rises for about fifteen miles northward, and 
then more abruptly, and afterwards begins to 


* London: Sherwood and Co. 
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assume that mountainous appearance which it 
continues to possess to its extremity. A chain 
of hills appears, which extends to the borders 
of Scotland. They are at first of small eleva- 
tion, but being in their progress piled one on 
another, they form very elevated ground in the 
tract called the High Peak. The most con- 
siderable, however, in height are Axe Edge, 
two thousand one hundred feet higher than the 
level of Derby, and Kinder Scout, two thou- 
sand feet above the level of Buxton. The 
southern part of Derbyshire is a pleasant fertile 
country, not particularly distinguishable from 
other midland districts. The banks of the Trent 
form a range of low meadows, for the most 
part well cultivated, but presenting no parti- 
cular variety of scenery. 

The geology and mineralogy of this county 
furnish important and interesting portions of 
its history. Of the variety of its minerals it 
has some reason to boast, and a few of the 
specimens of our cabinets, especially the elastic 
bitumen, or mineral pitch, which is found near 
Castleton, it contributes to the exclusion of 
every other part of the world; carbonate of 
lime, which exists under almost every crystal- 
lized form presented by that substance; fluate 
of lime, or fluor-spar, of which the beautiful 
ornaments so well known all over the kingdom 
are made. ‘The singular variety of carbonate 
of lime called stalactite is also found here very 
abundantly. However interesting the exami- 
nation of its strata may be, fraught as they 
are with mineral treasures, the subterraneous 
geography of this country exhibits some of the 
most extraordinary operations of nature ; re- 
markable caverns and fissures abound in the 
northern parts; there are several in the neigh- 
bourhood of Matlock, but those most deservin 
attention are Pool’s Hole, the Peak, and Elden 
Hole. 

Poole’s Hole, situated at the foot of Grindon 
Hill, about half a mile west of Buxton, is a 
vast cavern formed by nature in the limestone 
rock. The tradition of the country says that 
it was once the resort of a daring outlaw named 
Pool. The entrance is low, narrow, and re- 
pulsive, but within, it progressively widens to 
a lofty and spacious cavern, the roof of which 
is beautifully adorned by pendent stalactites. 
The droppings of the water laden with calca- 
reous matter falling on the rugged floor, form 
many masses of stalagmite, which the imagi- 
nation of those who shew the cavern have 
assimilated to many articles of common life. 
In one place are pointed out a petrified turtle, 
a flitch of bacon, and a rude mass of stalagmite 
called Old Poole’s saddle. Further on in the 
cavern are other calcareous incrustations,—a 
woolpack, a chair, a font, a lady’s toilette, a 
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lion, and the pillar of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
These bodies are daily increasing, producing a 
great variety of curious figures. At the spot 
termed the flitch of bacon, which is a large 
water icicle banging from the roof, the cavern 
becomes somewhat contracted, but beyond this 
part it grows wide and lofty again, and continues 
so until you come to the Queen of Scots’ 
pillar, a name given to a large massy column 
of stalactite, on account of its having been 
visited, according to tradition, by that unfor- 
tunate princess during her visit to Buxton. 

As the pillar cannot be passed without diffi- 
culty and danger, few persons venture beyond 
it. Nor does this seem desirable, for by pro- 
ceeding thus far a pretty complete idea of the 
cavern may be formed. The path hitherto lies 
along the side, and at some height from the 
bottom of this subterraneous passage; but to 
visit and examine the interior extremity it be- 
comes necessary to descend a few yards by 
very slippery and ill-formed steps. At first 
the path at the bottom is tolerably even and 
level, but at the distance of twenty yards from 
hence the passage rises with a perpendicular 
ascent to the height of about eighty yards. As 
it is difficult to climb up, it seldom happens 
that an attempt is made by those who are led 
by mere curiosity into the place; however, it 
is customary for the guide to fix a candle at 
the extremity, which to those who stand below 
has a singular and beautiful effect. The way 
of returning is at the bottom of the cavern, and 
the visiter passes under the Queen of Scots’ 
pillar. By thus changing the route an oppor- 
tunity is furnished of better ascertaining the 
height and width of the cavern in every part, 
and of viewing other accumulations of stalactite, 
some of which are of prodigious size and won- 
derful form. On returning to the narrow 
passage by which you entered, two cavities are 
shown in the rock; one is called Pool’s cham- 
ber, and the other his closet. The whole 
length of this subterraneous passage is about 
seven hundred and sixty-nine yards; it belongs 
to the Duke of Devonshire, and is granted by 
him to nine old women, who act as guides, and 
receive the money given by the visiters. Above 
Pool’s Hole, on the side of the hill, are the 
kilns and limestone quarries, which give em- 
ployment to more than a hundred families. 

The Peak Cavern, near Castleton, which is 
sometimes also called the Devil’s Cave, is 
deservedly classed as the greatest amongst the 
Wonders of Derbyshire; it is one of those 
magnificent and sublime operations of nature 
that must excite the admiration and wonder of 
every beholder. It is within a hundred yards 
of the town, ina fissure or separation of the 
rock: a narrow path by the side of a clear 


sparkling stream leads to this celebrated place, 
A high bank is so situated as to prevent a view 
of it until the traveller is near enough to be 
fully aware of its dimensions, and feel the 
power of its grandeur; it then bursts upon him 
in all the vastness of its character. On each 
side the huge grey rocks rise almost perpendi- 
cularly to the height of nearly three hundred 
feet, and meeting each other at right angles, 
form a deep and gloomy recess. In front, the 
mouth of the cave, overhung by a vast canopy 
of impillared rock, assuming the appearance 
of adepressedarch, strikes the mind as solemnly 
grand. This natural arch is regular in structure, 
and extends in width one hundred and twenty 
feet, in height forty-two, and two hundred and 
fifty feet in length. In this entrance, or first 
cavern, a singular combination is produced; 
human habitations, and twine manufacturing 
machines blending with the sublime features of 
the natural scenery. The various discordant 
noises occasioned by the spinners tend greatly 
to disturb the still solemnity of the spot, and 
sadly impair the effect which its vast character 
is eminently calculated to produce. 

After passing through the first cavern, a 
distance of about thirty yards, the roof becomes 
lower, and a gentle descent conducts by a de- 
tached rock to the interior entrance. Here, 
the light of day, which gradually grows dimmer, 
wholly disappears, and torches are required. 
During his progress, the visiter is conducted 
in succession through different caverns, known 
by the various appellations of the Grand Saloon, 
Roger Rain’s House, the Devil’s Cellar, Half- 
way House, Devil’s Hall, Gloucester Hall, and 
last of all the Bell House, or Great Tom of 
Lincoln, &c. In exploring the deep recesses 
of this subterranean passage, it is necessary to 
pass and repass a current of water twice, which 
is generally accomplished either by means of a 
boat, or on the shoulders of the guide. The 
stream which courses its way through this series 
of caverns buries itself in the earth at a spot 
called Perryfoot, about three miles west of 
Castleton, on the Buxton road; it afterwards 
passes through Speedwell-mine, and re-issues 
into day at the great entrance into Peak’s Hole. 
The imagination of the man versed in classic 
lore might almost fancy himself crossing the 
Styx, in the fabled bark of Charon, so deep is 
the gloom, and so tremendous the scene around 
him. 

The entire length of this wonderful cavern 
from its entrance to its termination is above 
two thousand two hundred and fifty feet, and 
its depth from the surface of the mountain six 
hundred and twenty-one feet. From different 
parts of the cavern communications open with 
other fissures. In extremely wet weather the 
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interior cannot be visited, as the water fills up 
a great portion, and rises to a considerable 
height even near the entrance. At other times 
the access is not difficult, and quite safe. 

Another of the reputed wonders of Derby- 
shire is Elden Hole, situated at no great distance 
from Castleton, on the side of a gentle hill to 
the north-west of the Peak forest. Unassisted 
by fable, and the legends of credulous tradition, 
there is nothing very extraordinary in this 
fissure: it is simply a deep yawning chasm, 
entirely devoid of any pleasing appendages. 
Many and marvellous are the stories. Cotton, 
who may be appropriately styled the poet 
laureate of the Peak, endeavoured to ascertain 
the depth of this fathomless pit; but according 
to his own account he was unable to succeed. 
His own words are :— 

“ For I myself, with half the Peak surrounded, 

Eight hundred, four score,and four yards have sounded, 

And though of these four score returned back wet, 

The plummet drew and found no bottom yet ; 

Lette when I went to make a new essay, 

I could not get the lead down half the way.” 

Mr. Rhodes says there is nothing like a tale 
of wonder, and this tremendous gulf, which is 
about fourteen yards long, seven wide, and 
sixty deep, has often excited both astonishment 
and terror. So early as the reign of Elizabeth, 
the Earl of Leicester is reported to have hired 
a man to go down into Elden Hole for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining its form and dimensions. 
The account of this experiment says, ‘“‘ He was 
let down two hundred ells, and after he had 
remained at the length of the rope awhile, he 
was pulled up again with great expectation of 
some discoveries, but when he came up he was 
senseless, and died within eight days of a 
frenzy.” 

The entrance to this cave is not, as in the 
preceding instance, horizontal, but perpendi- 
cular. It is a deep chasm in the ground, 
extending lengthways in the direction of north- 
west and south-east. Near the surface it is 
about ten yards wide and thirty long; but from 
hence it gradually contracts, and at the depth 
of ninety feet the passage is much diminished 
and confined. In this part there is a projection 
of the rock, and behind a small cave, which 
from the quantity of light in it seems to have a 
communication with some place near the surface. 
Between fifty and sixty years ago, Mr. Lloyd 
descended into this gloomy abyss, explored the 
depths, and the capacity of its interior recesses, 
and dissolved the mystery which until then had 
hung over it. He says he descended through 
the narrow aperture into a little cave about 
four yards long and two high, which was lined 
throughout with a kind of sparkling stalactite, 
of a fine deep yellow, with drops hanging from 
the roof. He found a noble column above 


ninety feet high, of the same kind of encrusta- 
tion, facing the entrance. As he proceeded to 
the north, he came to a large stone which was 
covered with the same substance, and under it 
he found a hole two yards deep, which was 
uniformly lined with it. From the edge of this 
hole sprung up a rocky ascent, sloping like a 
buttress against the side of the cavern, and 
consisting of vast solid round masses of the 
same substance and colour; up this ascent he 
climbed to the height of about sixty feet, and 
obtained some fine pieces of stalactite which 
hung from the craggy sides of the cavern that 
joined the projection he had ascended. When 
he had got down, which was not effected with- 
out considerable difficulty and danger, he pro- 
ceeded in the same direction, and soon came 
to another pile of encrustations, of a different 
kind and colour, these being much rougher, 
and not tinged with yellow, but brown. At 
the top of this he found a small cavern opening 
into the side of the vault, which he entered. 
Here he saw vast drops hanging like icicles 
from every part of the roof, some of which 
were four or five feet long, and as thick as a 
man’s body. ‘The greatest part of the wall of 
the large cavern or vault was lined with encrus- 
tations. Mr. Lloyd descended about sixty 
yards to the bottom. In one part of the prin- 
cipal cavern he discovered a fissure in the rock, 
from which a strong current of air proceeded ; 
this, however, he could not examine, as it 
was nearly filled up with large stones that ap- 
peared to have been rolled upon it. This aper- 
ture, the miners say, communicates with a 
lower shaft of vast depth, with water at the 
bottom ; if so, Cotton, whose measurement of 
it to the extent of nearly eight hundred yards 
was, as he says, ‘‘ witnessed by half the Peak,” 
may still be correct, although Mr. Lloyd’s 
statement induces the conclusion that he actually 
reached the lowest extremity of Elden Hole, 
at sixty yards from the entrance. 


JUDGMENT 


Is the action of the mind in deciding, or | 
pronouncing, concerning two things, when 
placed in comparison, that they are equal, or 
unequal; like, orunlike ;—thatthe one contains 
the other, or bears such or such a relation to it. 
It is by successive judgments, or by the regular 
comparing of one idea or notion with another, 
until we reach some one which at first was seen 
in the distance, that a process of reasoning is 
carried on. 

The excellence of the judgment, as a faculty 
of the mind, depends, in the first place, upon 
the clearness of its ideas, the precision or 
exactness of its power of abstraction; and 
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upon its power of attention. But the moral 
character, or the habitual motives of the mind, 
have very much to do with the soundness and 
excellence of the judgment. This will appear 
if we examine the real meaning of those epithets 
which are most frequently applied to the judg- 
ment, by way of distinction. Most of them 
express the freedom of the mind from some sort 
of prejudice, or improper motive, or disturbing 
influence. The mind never acts without some 
motive; now the ruling motive, when it is to 
exercise judgment, should manifestly be—the 
desire to arrive at a true result. And this 
motive should be both vivid and permanent, or 
it will not prevail over opposite impulses, or the 
inertness of the mind. The phrase, a sound 
judgment, means that the mind has so healthy, 
or vigorous a habit of pursuing truth, that it is 
not diverted or led astray by those tastes, or 
prejudices, or preferences, which are always at 
hand to influence our decisions. A calm judg- 
ment is one which is not swayed or intimidated 
by the passions or vehemence of other men; or 
which can serenely carry on its intellectual 
operations, amid many surrounding agitations. 
A cool judgment is nearly the same thing; or 
if distinguishable from the culmness of the 
judgment, it refers to freedom from external 
disturbances ; while coolness relates to such as 
are internal; namely—a nervous irritability of 
the body; a lively and excitable imagination ; 
an excessive sensibility of the moral feelings ; 
—or the prevalence of malignant passions. 
Those who are distinguished by this calmness 
and coolness of judgment possess a great 
advantage in their transactions with others ; 
for it is rare excellence, and enables a man both 
to attain a true result more certainly, and to 
attain it more speedily than those with whom 
he has to do. While they are carried hither 
and thither, by their prejudices, their wishes, 
their hopes, or their fears, he has gained a just 
view of the business in question; and is, at 
his leisure, calculating all the consequences of 
the line of conduct he means to pursue. It 
may however be observed, that this caimness 
and coolness of mind, when belonging to vul- 
garity and sordidness of character, commonly 
generates a self-conceit, or vanity, which becomes 
an indirect motive, and leads the understanding 
astray. Men of this sort, in order to gain the 
immediate gratification of having reached an 
unfair advantage over the simple, confine their 
views to the present moment; and while they 
snatch at a trifling profit, are blind to their 
own greater and future interests. Cunning, or 
wordly wisdom, is the usual designation of this 
sort of intellectual short-sightedness, which is 
produced in vain and vulgar minds that possess 
the advantage of a cool judgment. 


The epithets acute, profound, and comprehen- 
sive, applied to the judgment, express different 
degrees, or kinds, of activity, and of force, in 
the intellect. Next to the many perverting 
motives which are the great sources of errors 
of judgment, a principal cause of false or 
imperfect conclusions is that indolence, or 
inertness, from which very few minds are 
altogetherexempt. In many minds intellectual 
action ceases, or falters, before the process of 
comparing objects or notions is completed, 
These unfinished comparisons, if deemed to be 
perfect, are necessarily false judgments. The 
activity, or the energy, which resists this inert- 
ness, displays itself in different modes, as for 
example:—A mind that is capable of a short 
vigorous effort, will complete a single process 
of thought, and produce a perfect comparison 
of two or three objects. This is what consti- 
tutes an acute judgment. A profound judgment 
is one that is capable of long-continued, and 
patient exertion, and in which the desire of 
truth is tranquil and steady, so that every 
comparison is carefully made, and the entire 
series of comparisons is pursued, until the 
matter in question is examined in all its breadth 
and depth. 

When a vivid and steady desire of truth is 
conjoined with modesty and with great tran- 
quillity, and ingenuousness of temper, there 
will be a frequent return of the mind to the 
same subject, as if to examine anew its former 
conclusions. This will leave room for the 
admission of new considerations, which hereto- 
fore may have been neglected; and thus 
frequent amendments, or revisions of such 
conclusions, will take place; and a habit will 
be formed of suspending the mental process in 
expectation of new light, or more evidence. 
These habits form whatis termed a comprehensive 
judgment; or an enlarged mode of thinking. 
Acute minds are often hurried into error from 
the want of this sort of revision of their opinions; 
and profound minds are liable to err by the too 
continuous and unbroken fixing of the mind 
upon a single train of ideas; so that facts or 
principles which, though nearly connected with 
the subject before them, lie on one side, are 
overlooked.—It is thus often, that the learned 
lose themselves in depths, where common minds 
easily find their way. Acuteness, profoundness, 
and even comprehensiveness of judgment, are 
not seldom found apart from evenness or serenity 
of temper; in such cases the intellectual excel- 
lence shows itself only in favourable seasons, 
or when no vivid motive agitates the spirit. 
Some persons exhibit consummate ability, and 
great soundness of judgment in managing other 
men’s affairs, or in giving advice where they 
are not personally interested; though they 
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invariably mismanage their own concerns :—in 
their own concerns, their intellectual faculties 
are perturbed by their hopes, fears, passions, 
or anxieties. It is thus, often, that studious 
men, who display the highest degree of acute- 
ness or force of mind, while occupied in their 
closets, with literary or scientific matters, act 
like children, if exposed to the agitations of 
public life—Dr. Isaac Taylor. 


= 
PENCILLINGS OF PERSONS.--NO. V. 


SIMON TWEEDLE, THE LAST OF THE BARBERS. 


“All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 
But it happens on the terrestrial theatre 
that so many players suddenly appear and dis- 
appear, that though the whole aspect of society 
be changing, we can with difficulty perceive the 
period at which that change begins. And for 


the same reason the numerous groups of human 
beings flit so quickly through this living pan- 
orama that there is scarcely time for the eye to 
rest upon them. While we muse, however, the 
wheel turns, and we have barely time to sketch 
off one of the olden time,—a characteristic 
member of a body who are rapidly passing away. 


Of humble origin, of unimposing demeanour, 
of slender pretensions, the subject of our Pen- 
cilling might have quitted this earthly scene 
unnoticed, if we were of those who judge of 
a man’s worth by his clothes, or estimate his 
importance by his struts. From black oblivion 
we rescue him by informing our readers that he 
rejoiced in the name of Simon Tweedle, and 
that by profession he was a barber of the old 
school,—not one of those modern niggling, 
tweezing, perfumed “ artists in hair,” or ‘ per- 
uiquiers” who influence the fashion of the crops, 
althoygh, by the way, he could make wigs, cut 
hair, and shave most exquisitely. His place of 
business, located in the vicinity of the High 
Street, was as modest and unassuming as its 
owner. No waxen imitations of the ‘‘ human 
face divine’’—no angelic ladies or stern-looking 
gentlemen,—figured in the window ;—a few 
combs and razors, two wig-blocks, and some 
ladies’ fronts and ringlets, were all that the most 
inveterate window-gazer could see when he 
halted at the shop of Simon Tweedle. Nor 
was there any thing particularly remarkable in 
the interior, which consisted of a small square 
room, well strewed with sand, and furnished 
with a bench and three chairs for customers 
who could “ wait their turn.” The walls were 
papered with a variety of old-fashioned pictures, 
which seemed to have been transmitted as 
heir-looms from some very remote ancestor ; 
at one end was a shelf containing a reserved 


stock of the implements of his craft, and in the 
middle of the shop stood a table covered with 
hair-brushes and razors, scissors and shaving- 
pots, hones and strops, play-bills and news- 
papers. Altogether the room hada homely, 
but a neat, clean, and even respectable appear- 
ance. It was evident to every one that Simon 
did not depend upon chance custom for sup- 
port, but possessed a steady, decent connexion ; 
indeed, there was nothing sufficiently attractive 
about the place itself, leaving the proprietor out 
of the question, to induce any unshaven or 
unshorn stranger to patronize the establishment. 

Tweedle was about the middle size, and 
generally dressed in a striped waistcoat, with 
white sleeves, a snowy apron, furnished with a 
capacious pocket in front, concealing his lower 
extremities from view. His frontispiece was 
of a sensitive and delicate cast, distinguished 
by sunken cheeks and light sand-coloured hair; 
the forehead was graced with the furrows of 
age, and the chin was nearer a more prominent 
organ than it was wont or was wanted to be. 
There was a slight curvature in his back, which 
was the more conspicuous as, with extended 
step, springing from toe to toe, he glided across 
the room as gently and _ noiselessly as his 
antiquated cat, who, though of unknown age 
and parentage, had been so long a joint tenant 
of the room as almost to have obtained a right 
of possession by prescription. 

The genius of Tweedle ranged from the 
parish vestry to the Parliament House—the 
versatility of his conversational powers could 
slip from his neighbour’s business to that of the 
prime minister—from the leaking of the wash- 
tub to the overflow of the Nile—from Punch 
and Judy to the French Revolution; and so 
shrewd a discerner of character was he, that 
while frizzling and adorning some head-piece, 
he could serve up a dish of antiquities, felonies, 
murders, or small talk exactly to his cus- 
tomer’s taste; and as he could at once dis- 
tinguish a Whig from a Tory with the same 
certainty as a brass button from a guinea, he 
was never known to contradict or offend either 
the one or the other, not because he was un- 
concerned in the great national questions of his 
day, but out of the very kindnessand sympathy 
of his nature, he joined chorus in the political 
creed of all who honoured him with a sitting. 

Simon was indeed a living phenomenon—he 
was far-sighted and near-sighted—a mental 
telescope and microscope. Unlike those who 
can perceive only at one focus, he could descry 
the leading features and scheming policies of 
the nations of Europe, Asia, and America, and 
simultaneously peer into the domestic privacies 
and family brawls of his next-door neighbours. 
Nor was the comprehensiveness and minuteness 
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of his genius more remarkable than in the 
readiness with which he opened the treasuries 
of his knowledge to his inquiring and wonder- 
ing customers, to clothe whose mental naked- 
ness he would unravel himself, like a silk- 
worm, though envy whispered that, spider- 
like, he merely spun his web to catch flies. 

But what a mysterious change has now come 
over the scene? A mist seems to hang over 
it,—new parts are appearing, and others vanish- 
ing! But why should we be surprised? 

hat is life but a Protean scene ?—what but a 
dissolving, ever-changing panorama? Our 
| barber’s shop is so metamorphosed that we can 
| scarcely recognise it—the old window front has 
been replaced by one more modern and elegant 
—the interior is fitted up in the most approved 
style of fashion—dazzling mirrors adorn the 
walls—glass-cases, filled with a thousand per- 
fumes, occupy *the counter, and ‘ Tweedle 
Barber,” which for fifty long years remained 
above the door, is now supplanted by a sign- 
board of classic elegance, informing the public 
that it is the ‘‘ Emporium” of “ Smart, Hair- 
| dresser and Perfumer.” From his earliest 
days Tweedle had pictured to himself the hap- 
piness of a country life,—and it became the 
summit of his terrestrial ambition. Having no 
earthly incumbrance, he found that at the 
expiration of the jubilee of his professional 
duties, his accumulated savings were sufficient 
to provide for the peaceful enjoyment of his 
| declining days; but, as will be seen in the 
sequel, it was like tearing up a tender plant 
| from its parent soil when it could no longer 
strike out new roots. Leaving him for the 
present, let us return to his successor, whose 
fate was quickly decided. The old cronies who 
for years had been sheared and cropped by none 
other than the light-fingered and silver-tongued 
| Tweedle, never entered the ‘‘ barbarous” tene- 
ment from the first day that it was possessed 
by a “stranger” spirit. For ten days Smart 
kept his head above water, and then he sunk 
for ever ;—for the causes we have prophetically 
anticipated, he shut up shop, and again dwindled 
into the insignificance of a journeyman hair- 
cutter. 

Meanwhile Tweedle felt not a little uneasy 
in his retirement, which he attributed to the 
novelty of the change. His hands were un- 
occupied, his eyes closed, his tongue tied ;— 
he had no wigs to trim, no papers to read, no 
one to listen to him. He trusted, however, 
that time would adapt him to his new circum- 
stances, and that he should yet be as happy as 
he had expected. Ere long he managed to 
obtain a constant supply of newspapers; but 
this apparent good, which at first seemed to 
enliven his cheerlessness, and to lighten his 


mind, eventually extinguished him altogether, 
It was not, indeed, over-reading, it was too 
little talking, that he could not bear up against; 
he expired under the ‘‘silent system.” Day 
after day he saw nobody but the sweating post 
boy, who could never be cozened into a chat 
with the solitary Tweedle. 

This daily accumulation of news and intel- 
ligence, unable to flow through its wonted 
channel, so distended and racked his intellec- 
tual being, that he at last discovered that in the 
resumption of his professional duties alone 
could he expect a remedy. But the discovery 
was too late; like a withering lily transplanted 
in the autumn instead of the spring, his essen- 
tial being shrunk up and faded in its new soil, 
His remaining energies were inadequate to the 
re-establishment of his old concern; he might 
have kept the hoop trundling, but having once 
stopped he could not set it again in motion, 
Oh! that in his early days he had attended to 
the philosophic injunction ‘‘ know thyself,” in- 
stead of striving to know so much of others ; 
then would he have seen the shallow capacity 
of his own brain, and have learnt not to over- 
charge it—to shut his eyes and stop his ears, 
so long as his mouth was closed. But reproach 
is useless: by his faults wise men may correct 
their own. And while with melancholy plea- 
sure we trace the earthly career of poor Tweedle, 
let us cry, ‘‘ Peace to his manes!” Gathered 
to his fathers, we have lost in him one of the 
most precious reliques of olden times: in his 
dark and narrow home repose the mortal re- 
mains of “ the last of the barbers.” 


EDUCATION—HOME TRAINING, 


ARITHMETIC, 


Arithmetic is not only of the highest import- 
ance in forming habits of close observation, of 
reasoning, of comparing, and of tracing cause 
and effect, but it may be rendered a source of 
constant amusement and delight, by a judicious 
parent or teacher to children of a very early 
age. In order to this, it is not essential that 
children should be taught figures, which are 
only the signs for numbers; nor is it indeed 
desirable that their minds should be perplexed 
with a number of arbitrary marks, such as the 
Arabic or Roman cyphers, which are too com- 
monly, but erroneously, taught as though they 
were the essence of number itself. These 
should only be communicated as so many 
names for numbers, after the idea of the 
numbers themselves has been clearly fixed in 
the child’s mind. 

The chief difficulty will be found in the out- 
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set, for, as Mrs. Bakewell correctly observes,® 
“You may tell a child two or three years 
old, that he has two hands, and by frequent 
repetition he may be taught to answer the 
question, ‘‘ How many hands have you?” by 
saying, “Two, mamma;” but he will not 
comprehend the difference between one and 
two, much less that one and one make two. 
But, wait with patience, even if he be your 
first treasure; in a few months, when his 
observation is enlarged, he will easily learn the 
difference between one and two apples, or any 
thing in which his self love is interested, and 
it will be well to ascertain that he really knows 
this difference before you trouble him with any 
other number. 

“‘By degrees he may learn to count five, 
and to know that he has five fingers on each 
hand, and to count five pieces of wood; but 
till you have tried, you cannot conceive the 
difficulty you will have in making him under- 
stand the power of these numbers. Take one 
piece of wood away, and ask how many are 
left,—he cannot tell. Ask him to count the 
four remaining pieces, one, two, three, four, 
and then add the fifth. It will require repeated 
lessons on many different days, before he will 
learn that if one be taken from five there will 
remain four. The same difficulty will arise in 
adding one to four as in subtracting it, and you 
must be sure that he thoroughly understands 
the effects of removing or adding one, before 
you proceed to show him the effects of removing 
two pieces of wood from five.” When, how- 
ever, this has been accomplished, the child’s 
progress will be easy and rapid, and as the 
objects to be counted may be varied to any 
extent with very little trouble or expense, he 
may become thoroughly acquainted with tangi- 
ble arithmetic as a daily amusement, without 
being conscious of the task; whilst the im- 
portant principle in education, ‘that perception 
should precede memory,” will be beneficially 
realised. 

In prosecuting this course of instruction the 
parent will obtain invaluable aid from ‘ The 
Anatomy of Numbers,” a little work of thirty- 
four pages, by Mr. John Smith, the able lecturer 
on Education, in which he furnishes an analysis 
or dissection of the numbers in general use. 
The following may serve as an illustration :— 
if the young arithmetician has thirty-six beans, 
or other small objects before him, it will be 
easy to show him, and very agreeable for him 
to learn, that thirty-six consists of two eigh- 
teens, eighteen twos, three twelves, twelve 
threes, four nines, nine fours, and six-sixs; 
that is the anatomy of the number thirty-six. 


* Mrs. Bakewell’s Mother’s Practical Guide. 


These exercises may be still more effectively 
carried out, and the pupil may derive increased 
advantage from the study of numbers, by 
means of Mr. Butter’s ‘Tangible Arithmetic 
and Geometry,” a little book accompanying a 
box of one hundred and forty-four cubes*, by 
which the first four rules and the analysis and 
composition of numbers, and even fractions 
themselves, may be taught, not merely with 
ease and certainty, but with more than ordinary 
pleasure to the learner, who can hardly fail to 
acquire habits of precision and order from their 
employment. 

The adaptation of small blocks or cubes to 
this purpose will be apparent to all, when it is 
remembered that they will visibly represent 
the progression of numbers, and picture out, 
in exact dimensions, every possible combina- 
tion; and as such blocks are the safest, most 
durable, and permanently amusing of all toys, 
and therefore the cheapest, no family or school 
where there are young children should be with- 
out them. 

The Arithmeticon is another highly useful 
instrument for teaching numbers, and may now 
be obtained at most of the toy shops or sta- 
tioners.t It consists of a square frame, in 
which are fixed ten or twelve wires, each con- 
taining a similar number of small moveable 
balls; by means of these, not only may the 
first four rules of arithmetic be taught, but the 
arrangement of the balls on wires very lucidly 
exhibits the decimal value of a row of figures ; 
the balls on the first wire to the right repre- 
senting units, the next tens, hundreds, &c. 

When the pupil understands the principle 
of adding and subtracting, his memory may 
be exercised by asking him to add and subtract 
low numbers without the use of objects to 
assist him, and he may then learn the names of 
the figures, and be taught that they are the signs 
of numbers. To effect this, let him count the 
first nine pages of a book, and show him that 
the figures at the top correspond to the number 
of pages he has counted. 

Mr. Cobbin has rendered essential service to 
the young, by the publication of his ‘‘ Elements 
of Arithmetic,” { in which he has successfully 
endeavoured to smooth the path to Arithmetic, 
and to render its study attractive, by giving a 
series of exercises in the fundamental rules, 
illustrated by pictures of small objects, suitably 
arranged; and pupils taught by it may be 
conducted to more difficult exercises by means 
of another work on the same plan, published by 

* London: Simkin, Marshall, & Co. Manchester: Simms 
and Dinham. 


+ A great variety are kept by Messrs. Galt and Anderson, 
St. Ann's Sqnare, Manchester. 


+ London: Westley and A. H. Davis. 1833. 
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Messrs. Chambers, entitled the ‘“‘ The Child’s 
Arithmetic.”* 

To those who cannot obtain either of the 
above works, the following illustrations may 
suggest a substitute practicable to all. For 
Numeration, let the parent mark upon a slate 
or board a number of crosses, or other figures, 
thus :— 
1*one 6*six 11*eleven 16 * sixteen 
2*two 7*sevenl2*twelve 17 * seventeen 
3 * three 8 * eight 13 * thirteen 18 * eighteen 
4*four 9*nine 14 * fourteen 19 * nineteen 
5 *five 10*ten 15* fifteen 20 * twenty 
This may be extended as the progress of the 
child requires, — and it will be seen that 
Addition and Subtraction, Multiplication and 
Short Division, may be readily taught by a 
similar process. 

If numbers and their signs are thus rendered 
familiar to a child, it will be found that his 
progress under a professional teacher will be 
easy and rapid. The teacher will take much 
credit to himself, and bestow much praise upon 
his pupil, but the grateful child will remember 
that it is to the plain and familiar explanations 
of his affectionate mother, given with a patience 
and perseverance which none but a mother can 
exercise, that he has been enabled to pursue 
with facility and pleasure what is generally 
deemed a difficult and abstruse study. 


(To be continued. } 


The Shirt-Tree of America.—In the forests 


| of the Oronooko there is a tree which often 


attains the height of fifty feet. The natives 
make shirts of the bark of this tree, which re- 
quires only to be stripped off and to be deprived 
of its red and fibrous parts; the shirt is thus 
formed without a seam. The head is thrust 
through one end, and two lateral holes are cut 
to admit the arms; the natives wear these 
garments in the rainy season, which, according 
to Humboldt, are equal to any of our Mackin- 
toshes for keeping out the wet, but not quite 
so elegant, for they have very much the appear- 
ance of coarse sacks. 

Bendable Stone.—In the Museum of the 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta, one object of 
curiosity is a bending or elastic stone. This 
stone, apparently of granite, is about two 
and a half feet by six inches in length and 
breadth, and about an inch thick. This 
stone being lifted at one end, yields to the 
pressure, and from the half begins to bend as 


* London: W. S. Orr and Co. 1838, 


it is lifted, when the lifted end is raised, the 
bend approaches nearer to the further extremity, 
On the lifting power becoming relaxed, the 
stone reverts to its former level. 

In July, 1839, a leg of Scotch yellow pine 
timber, cut up in the Greenock patent saw- 
mill, was found to contain a hive of bees ina 
most perfect state of preservation. The log 
was a root cut, of thirty-six feet in length and 
twenty-six inches square. It was about one 
hundred and forty years of age, as indicated 
by the annular fibres of the wood. The age 
of the tree at the period when the bees seemed 
to have taken up their abode in it, must have 
been from thirty to forty years, as all the 
timber beyond that age was perfectly sound, 
and without perforation. The insects were 
found in drouses of various sizes all the way 
up from the bottom of the tree to near the 
upper end, and each drouse was connected 
with the other by a small apertue or passage, 
by which a connexion was established between 
all the compartments of the hive. Bees in all 
stages of growth, and without any wings, were 
found in it; and the full-grown bees, in a state 
of perfect preservation, presented an appearance 
exactly similar to that of our own honey bee 
after being destroyed by smoke. 

There are nearly 10,000 organs in the human 
body, and each of them has a multitude of parts, 
which are themselves divisible, until we arrive 
at atoms subject to molecular affinities. Then 
setting out from this point, ascending from 
harmonies to harmonies, from one organic 
sphere to another, we arrive at the ensemble, 
the whole, the sensitive unity. This is man, 
But of what does this vital and plastic force 
consist? What is the hidden bond, the primor- 
dial element, which generates this surprising 
variety of action? The unknown quantity in 
this problem has not been discovered. All the 
parts of the body have life, but not a life, and 
yet they converge towards this unity with 
admirable concord; every faculty terminates 
and loses itself in the abstract and hyperorganic 
faculty of personality. By what means does 
nature effect this great phenomenon? The 
triple scale of ignorance still covers our feeble 


eyes. What problems to resolve! What veils 
to lift! What depths to sound!—Medical 
Gazette. 


The whole population of the globe is sup- 
posed to amount to eight hundred millions, 
therefore reckoning three generations to each 
century, the number of people dying each hour 
must be more than three thousand. By this 
calculation the number of generations since the 
Christian era must have been between fifty and 
sixty, and since the Deluge more than one 
hundred and twenty. 


| CHAPTERS FOR THE CURIOUS.—NO. Vil. | 
| 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


SPIDERS. 


Modern naturalists have rejected Spiders from the list of 
insects, on account of the peculiar structure of their bodies. 
Insects have antenne or projecting fingers, but spiders have 
none ;—insects breathe through openings called spiracles in 
their sides, but spiders breathe by leaf-shaped gills, situated 
under the belly, with which a head is connected; instead of 
six legs, common to insects, they have eight legs and eight 
fixed eyes. The simplest means by which any species of 
this family takes its prey, is by springing upon it from a dis- 
tance. Ona warm sunny wall, one species of Spider may 
sometimes be observed hunting for the flies which have 
alighted upon the wall. Its fore parts bear no very distant 
resemblance to those of a fly, and when it has observed one, 
as if conscious of this, it constantly keeps its head turned 
towards it. As the fly moves, it moves; if the one advances, 
so does the other ; if one stops, the other stops; till a pro- 
per opportunity presents itself of taking the fatal spring, 
and it then leaps upon its prey from a distance of even 
several inches. 

But other species have no fallacious resemblance to deceive 
their prey, and have not legs formed for leaping ; these are 
theretore endued with the singular power of forming nets 
more beautiful and more curious in their structure, and bet- 
ter adapted to the purpose for which they are used, than the 
nets of the fowler, or those of the fishermen. ‘ 

The threads of which these nets are composed, are finer 
and smoother, and of a texture more even, than the most 
delicate wires which have ever been drawn, or the finest 
threads which the art of man has ever spun. Yet, fine as 
they are, each of these threads is composed of tour other 
distinct threads; and, what almost exceeds the bounds of 
credibility, each of these is again formed of a thousand others! 

Now, because this is only a Spider's Web, though an object 
more curiously, more beautifully formed, than the most deli- 
cate thread which was ever manufactured,—because it is 
only the work of an insect, without machinery, without tools, 
and even without hands, it is despised; whereas we ought to 
regard it as admirably contrived, and wonderfully executed. 

It would be exceedingly inconvenient to the insect, perhaps 


| impossible for it, to carry these nets constantly with it: be- 


sides, as they are liable to be broken by the wind, or beaten 
down by the rain, there is a — for their being occa- 
sionally repaired, or even renewed. ‘The insect is, therefure, 
supplied by secretion with a gummy fluid, which hardens, 
the moment it is exposed to the air, and of which the Spider 
forms its lines, by drawing it through small apertures, as a 
wire-drawer does his metal. 

Some species of Spiders construct irregular Webs, but the 
one, which is most common in gardens, forms its nets of 
threads diverging from one centre, as radii, or like the spokes 
of a wheel,and of other threads which form concentric circles 
around this centre, and connect the radii together. In this 
Web, the outer threads, having to support the whole of the 
weight, are made much stronger than the others; and it 
may be noticed, that wherever athread can be advantageously 
carried from one to another, or to any neighbouring object, 
the Spider is sure to have adopted that means of giving 
additional firmness to the Web. We may also remark, 
that if a little dust be scattered upon the Web, it will 
adhere in much larger quantities to the threads which 
connect the radii, than to the radii themselves, theretore, 
the former are either made of a different substance to the 
latter, or, what is more probable, are coated with an adhesive 
fluid. The apparatus, by which they spin their webs, 
is as curious as a cotton factory, and better fitted to effect 
its purpose. An acute observer of nature, named Leeuwen- 
hoech, in one of his microscopical observations on a young 
spider, not bigger than a grain of sana, describing the im- 
mense number of threadlets which composed one single 
thread of its web, calculated that it would require four 
millions of them to be as thick as a hair of his own head. 
The minuteness of the threads and the dexterity displayed 
in making their webs, and mending them when broken, are 
truly astonishing. It is not generally known that there is 
an aquatic spider, which actually spins its web under water, 
and fishes for insects with all the patience and dexterity of 


a fisherman ; also, it carries down with it a supply of air in 
a bag, which lasts it about a quarter of an hour, and which 
shines through the water like a silver diving bell. Spiders, 
though generally condemned as dirty creatures, are, in fact, 
remarkable for cleanliness. 

The following observations are taken from an instructive 
and amusing recent publication, entitled “ Insect Architec- 
ture,” one of the volumes of the Entertaining Li 2 

When we look at the viscid material with which spiders 
construct their lines and webs, and at the rough, hairy cov- 
ering (with a few exceptions) of their bodies, we might 
conclude that they would be always stuck over with frag- 
ments of the minute fibres which they produce. This, 
indeed, must often happen, did they not take careful pre- 
cautions to avoid it; for we have observed that they seldom, 
if ever, leave a thread to float at random, except when they 
wish to form a bridge. When a spider drops along a line, 
for instance, in order to ascertain the strength of her web, 
or the nature of the place below her, she invariably, when 
she re-ascends, coils it up into a little ball, and throws it 
away. Her claws are admirably adapted for this purpose, 
as well as for walking along the lines, as may be readily 
seen by a magnifying glass. 

There are three claws, one of which acts as a thumb, 
the others being toothed like a comb, for gliding along the 
lines. This structure, however, unfits it to walk, as flies 
can do, upon any upright polished surface like glass; although 
the contrary is erroneously asserted by the Abbe de la 
Pluche. Before she can do so, she is obliged to construct 
a ladder of ropes, by elevating her spinneret as high as she 
can, and laying down a step upon which she stands to form 
a second; and so on, as any one may try by placing a spider 
at the bottom of a very clean wine glass. 

The hairs of the legs, however, are always catching bits 
of web and particles of dust: but these are not suffered to 
remain long. Most people may have remarked that the 
house-fly is ever and anon brushing its feet upon one another 
to rub off the dust, though we have not seen it remarked in 
authors, also spiders are equally assiduous in keeping them- 
selves clean, and the flue which they comb off is regularly 
tossed away 

With respect to the house-spider, we are told in books, 
that she, “from time to time clears away the dust from her 
web, and sweeps the whole by giving it a shake with her 
paw, so nicely proportioning the force of her blow, that she 
never breaks anything.” That spiders may be seen shaking 
their webs in this manner, we readily admit; though it is 
not, we imagine, to clear them of dust, but to ascertain 
whether they are sufficiently sound and strong. 

We recently witnessed a more laborious process of clean. 
ing a web than merely shaking it. On coming down the 
Maine by the steam-boat from Frankfort, in August, we ob- 
served the geometric net of a conic-spider on the frame-work 
of the deck ; as it was covered with flakes of soot from the 
smoxe of the engine, we were surprised to see a spider at 
work on it; for, in order to be useful, this sort of net must 
be clean. Upon observing it a little closely, however, we 
perceived that she was not constructing a net, but i 
up an old one; thongh not, we must think, to save trouble, 
so much as an expenditure of material. From some of the 
lines she dexterously stripped off the flakes of soot adheri: 
to them; but in the greater nuinber, finding that she could 
not get them sufficiently clean, she broke them quite off, 
bundled them up, and tossed them over. We counted five 
of these packets of rubbish which she thus threw away, 
though there must have been many more, as it was some 
time betore we discovered the maneuvre, the packets being 
so small as not to be readily perceived, except when placed 
between the eye and the light. When she had cleared off 
all the sooted lines, she began to replace them in the usual 
way ; but the arrival of the boat at Mentz put an end to our 
observations, 

Interest and duty always agree in the end; but with re- 
gard to cleanliness, itis evidently the interest of every one 
to be cleanly, as health so much depends upon it: infectious 
diseases spread from the dirtiness of families: many com- 
plaints, which are called chronic or lingering, are brought 
on by suffering the skin to remain unwashed, or not chang- 
ing our linen sufficiently often. Let us learn a lesson of 
cleanliness from the spider, as we are taught diligence and 
prudence by the ant. 
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Poriry. 


THE TWILIGHT. 


Dear art thou to the lover, thou sweet light, 

Fair fleeting sister of the mournful night! 

As in impatient hope he stands apart, 

Companion’d only by his beating heart; 

And with an eager fancy oft beholds 

The vision of a white robe’s fluttering folds 

Flit through the grove, and gain the open mead, 

True to the hour by loving hearts agreed ! 

At length she comes. The evening’s holy grace 

Mellows the glory of her radient face; 

The curtain of that daylight, faint and pale, 

Hangs round her like the shrouding of a veil; 

As turning with a bashful timid thought 

From the dear welcome she herself hath sought, 

Her shadowy profile drawn against the sky 

Cheats, while it charms, his fond ay eh 
Mrs. Norton. 


DOMESTIC PEACE. 


Tell me, on what pg hae 
May Domestic Peace be found ? 
Halcyon daughter of the skies, 
Far on fearful wings she flies, 
From the pomp of sceptred state, 
From the rebel’s noisy hate; 
In a cottaged vale she dwells, 
List’ning to the Sabbath bells! 
Still around her steps are seen 
Spotless Henour’s meeker mien; 
Love, the sire of a fears; 
Sorrow, smiling through her tears; 
And, conscious of the past employ, 
Memory, bosom-spring of joy. 
COLERIDGE. 


Evit Inrivence or Fasnion.—Never yet 
was a woman really improved in attraction by 
mingling with the motley throng of the fashion- 
able world. She may learn to dress better, to 
step more gracefully ; her head may assume a 
more elegant turn, her conversation become 
more polished, her air more distinguished; 
but in point of attraction she acquires nothing. 
Her simplicity of mind departs; her generous 
confiding impulses of character are lost; she 
is no longer inclined to interpret favourably of 
men and things; she listens without believing, 
sees without admiring; has suffered persecution 
without learning mercy; and been taught to 
mistrust the candour of others by the forfeiture 
of herown. The freshness of her disposition has 
vanished with the freshness of her complexion ; 
hard lines are perceptible in her very soul, and 
crows-feet contract her very fancy. No longer 
pure and fair as the statue of alabaster, her 
beauty, like that of some painted waxen effigy, 
is tawdry and meretricious. It is not alone the 
rouge upon the cheek and the false tresses 
adorning the forehead which repel the ardour of 
admiration ; it is the artificiality of mind with 
which such efforts are connected that breaks 
the spell of beauty.—Mrs. Gore. 


Picture or A Savace.—I observed a native 
on the opposite bank, and without being seen 
by him. I stood awhile to watch the habits of 
a savage man at home. His hands were ready 
to seize, his teeth to eat, any living thing; his 
step light and soundless as that of a shadow, 
gave no intimation of his approach; his walk 
suggested the idea of the prowling of a beast of 
prey; every little track or impression left on 
the earth by the lower animals caught his keen 
eye, but the trees overhead chiefly engaged his 
attention. Deep in the hollow heart of some 
of the upper branches was still hidden, as it 
seemed, the opposum on which he was to dine, 
The wind blew cold and keenly through the 
lofty trees on the river margin, yet that brawny 
savage was entirely naked. Had I been un- 
armed, I had much rather met a lion than that 
sinewy biped; but I was on horseback, with 
pistols in my holsters, and the broad river was 
flowing between us. I overlooked him from a 
high bank, and I ventured to disturb his medi- 
tations with a halloo. He then stood still, 
looked at me for about a minute, and then 
returned with that easy bounding kind of step 
which may be termed a running walk, exhibiting 
an unrestrained facility of movement, apparently 
incompatible with dress of any kind. It is in 
bounding lightly at such a pace, that, with the 
additional aid of the warramerah, (a short 
notched stick), the native can throw his spear 
with sufficient force and velocity to kill the 
emu or kangaroo, even when at its speed.— 
Major Mitchell. 


Home.—The only fountain in the wilderness 
of life, where man drinks of waters totally 
unmixed with bitterness, is that which gushes 
for him in the calm and shady recess of domes- 
tic life. Pleasure may heat the heart into 
artificial excitement, ambition may delude it 
with its golden dreams, war may eradicate its 
fine fibres, and diminish its sensitiveness, but 
it is only domestic love than can render it truly 


happy, 


NOTICE. 
The second Map will be issued with the Twenty-seventh 
Number, which will complete the first volume of the 
Journal. 
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